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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Twelfth Mo. 20th, 1840. Tears seemed to 
give some relief this morning: forgiveness and 
acceptance were asked for. Dear Sarah Emlen 
again engaged in testimony; representing that 
the piety of a child is sweet; and it does rise up 
before the Lord as a sweet incense. What an 
interesting company would we be were each child 
found endeavoring, particularly when thus met, 
to be found waiting upon the Lord! O what a 
little army would be raised up! and remember, 
dear children, that “Those that love Him, he 
will love, but those who despise Him, he will 
lightly esteem.” She hoped there was not one 
now present, who were despising their dear Lord. 
On the contrary, she had been comforted in be- 
lieving there were those who were sincerely de- 
sirous more and more to become members of his 
church; for He hath even on earth a church ; 
He hath called it by the endearing appellation 
of “sister,” and yet more endearing, a “spouse.” 
As we become more and more members of it, the 
Lord will cause the north and south wind to blow 
upon us, and sweet spices will flow out. What 
are these spices, dear children ? why they are love 
to your Heavenly Father. The more you be- 
come members of his militant church the greater 
will your love be to Him; find you will fear to 
be found offending Him. She believed there were 
dear children, who could set their little seals to 
what she had been saying, and as these kept 
faithful they would indeed be made members of 
his militant church, and when done with time here 
would join the church triumphant in Heaven. 
In the evening I indulged in too much conver- 
sation, which lessened my strength. 

First Mo. 16th, 1841. Dear Sarah Emlen was 
engaged in testimony. She arose with saying, 
How very awful would it be should any of us in 
an unprepared state, hear sounded in our spirit- 
ual ears, “this night thy soul shall be required 
of thee :” when, whether prepared or unprepared, 
we must go to stand naked and bare before Him 
who will judge us according to our deeds! How 
dangerous was it to be trifling with Divine visi- 
tations day after day! From feelings which had 
attended her mind, she feared there was present 
an individual or individuals, who were hiding as 
it were their talent in a napkin; not feeling as 
they ought the necessity of improving it; and 
how much depends upon it! Remember, my 
brother or sister, it is as needful that thou should 
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improve the one as the five. How often were we 
shown the dangerous consequence of delays here- 
in! She pleaded to let the past suffice; and be- 

in from that very hour to serve our Heavenl 

ather with the whole heart, accompanied with 
living faith: for without faith it is impossible to 
a God. She referred to the language of the 

aviour to Thomas: “ Be not faithless, but be- 
lieving ;” adding, “ Blessed are they which have 
not seen and yet have believed.” She said it 
were already the eleventh hour with some of us; 
but if we would only be faithful, acceptance 
would yet be found. 

29th. Felt comforted in my morning reading; 
a season of quietness followed. My heart was 
poured out as water. 

30th. Comforted in receiving one of mother’s 
good letters. What a favor to have such a 
mother. 

Second Mo. 6th. Several days have passed 
since last note. Renewed desires have attended 
this morning to be strengthened more firmly to 
maintain the watch against every wrong thing; 
in a particular manner against a light trifling 
disposition and conversation. Often have I to 
experience, that the “end of mirth is heaviness ;” 
and “even in laughter the heart is sorrowful.” 

14th. Feel inability to lay hold of any thing 
that’s good. Not till near the close of our after- 
noon meeting was any relief obtained. Christopher 
Healy had considerable to say in our morning 
meeting. His concern seemed to be for the chil- 
dren ; commencing with: “ Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.” He set before us, in 
a very plain manner, what this gift of God was. 
Pressed upon us the necessity of receiving and 
obeying it if ever we expect to become the saved 
of God, &c. “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that we through Him 
might be saved;” and there is no other name 
given whereby we can be saved; pleading with 
the dear children to give heed to this inward 
monitor, this “ inspeaking word,” which reproved 
them when they did wrong, &. This being 
nothing less than the Spirit of your Heavenly 
Father pleading with you, and as ye attend to it 
it will be a leader and a teacher to you. In our 
afternoon meeting he set before them the excel- 
lency of silent waiting upon the Lord: remarked 
what a strength in our meetings, was even the 
countenance of a good child to the rightly exer- 
cised. It was one of his greatest comforts to see 
the children coming up in the Truth, and said, 
the Lord would care for and strengthen such as 
these to walk aright before Him ; and when thus 
met together they would feel his comfortable 
presence to be near. He set before them the ac- 
count of Samuel, how the Lord called him when 
but a child; his reply, when instructed, being, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Think I 
never heard a communication more adapted to 
the capacities of children. We also had our dear 
friend Thomas Kite, who was lively in testimony 
from, “ Blessed are those that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” The 
circumstance of the poor widow was also set be- 
fore us; how closely her faith was proved when 
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called upon to bake a cake for the servant of the 
Lord, oem she had but an handful of meal in 
the barrel, and a little oil in a cruise ; yet through 
her obedience, it wasted not, &c. At the close 
of our evening collection, our dear friend T. K. 
appeared in supplication. The feelings attend- 
ing, also preceding and following it, were to me, 
very solemn. What an unspeakable favor to be 
thus interceded for, when we have hardly ability 
to raise one secret asperation for ourselves! After 
the children retired we had a reading below stairs 
for the servants, the superintendents and teachers 
being present. Which Thomas attended, and again 
was Ted to minister, and in a very close manner. 
He said, since we had been sitting together, the 
dying expressions of a devoted servant of our 
dear Lord had been brought to his remembrance, 
and he believed it right to revive it amongst us: 
“The soul is an awful thing; I feel itso. You 
that hear me, mind, it is an awful thing to die ; 
the invisible world, how awful!” If this was the 
experience of one who had devotedly followed 
his dear Master, what would be the feeling of 
those who have been living in forgetfulness of 
Him who gave them a being? How strikingly 
do we see here exemplified this Scripture declara- 
tion: “If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 
What, my dear friends, will it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
or what can a man give in exchange for his soul? 
He was deeply exercised for some amongst us, 
who had been visited season after season; had 
had line upon line, precept upon precept, and 
still there was no advancement. Said, if there 
was not an improvement he feared the day was 
hastening in which the hand-writing on the wall 
would appear against them, “ Thou art weighed 
in the idlean and art found wanting.” A word 
of encouragement also went forth to the “ trem- 
bling believer.” It was a remarkable communi- 
cation throughout. 
2ist, First-day morning. On retiring to bed 
last night, sincere desires arose that I might be 
found walking more carefully. Though I can- 
not see that I have offended during the two days 
just past, yet believe more deep inward retire- 
ment, would more advance a growth in grace. 
Evening: a day of renewed favor. What shall 
I render unto Thee, O Lord, for all thy benefits! 
has been the language of my heart this evening. 
To have a little evidence given that we are not 
forsaken, how it comforts and consoles. May I 
be kept humble, low, and watchful ; that the good 
resence of my dear Master may go with me day 
by day. Dear Sarah Emlen was engaged in tes- 
timony in our morning meeting. Her concern 
seemed to be for the children; but we all could 
be instructed. She spoke of the young man that 
came to our dear Lord enquiring, What good 
thing should he do to inherit eternal life? when 
shown the terms he turned away sorrowful. She 
desired this might not be the situation of any of 
the dear children, and warned of the consequence 
of making reserves, or of loving any thing more 
than the Creator—the gift more than the Giver. 
His Spirit will not always plead with us. By 





and by, if we persist in following our own way 
and devices, we shall be left to ourselves ; a sense 
of his goodness will be withdrawn ; and it is pos- 
sible for us to arrive at such a state as not even 
to feel condemnation when we do wrong. She 
encouraged all to yield unreservedly to the Di- 
vine will. The day closed comfortably. 

26th. A new year of my life entered upon! 
may there be a doubling of diligence; that so a 
growth in grace may be experienced. 

28th. Our meeting this morning was held in 
silence ; and was a season ever to be remembered. 
I was broken as it were all to pieces. Our after- 
noon meeting, also precious. The evening spent 
in much quietness. Peace followed. When there 
is a peaceful mind, what a different aspect does 
every thing wear! 

Third Mo. 4th. Though cast down this morn- 
ing, was greatly comforted in our silent meeting. 
A door of access was opened; so that my heart 
was poured out as water before the Lord. More 
“ wisdom and understanding” were asked for, and 
that my spiritual eye might be anointed to see 
more clearly the way my Heavenly Father would 
have me to go; so that the great work of sancti- 
fication may be perfected. 

10th. O, for more of that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct! felt the need of it when en- 
gaged with other of the teachers in speaking to 
the children in regard to their conduct not hav- 
ing been what it ought. 

15th. Got through yesterday satisfactorily, 
and enjoyed a comfortable night’s rest. Arose 
with, I think I may say, sincere desires to im- 
prove this day aright. Had a quiet time in read- 
ing previous to meeting, which seemed to pre- 
pare the way for a good one. 

16th. “ Every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give an account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” Fear I indulged last evening in too 
much conversation. 

18th. Instructed by a remark in dear mother's 
letter yesterday, viz: “Be cheerful and solid, 
not sad and unhappy.” Innocent cheerfulness 
is wanted. 

19th. A day of favor. A good meeting ; where- 
in sincere desires were raised that the good Hand 
may not spare, nor his eye pity, till all is con- 
sumed that stands in the way to happiness! 
Much, I am sensible, remains to be done away. 

25th. O for a more earnest hungering after 
that bread which can alone nourish up unto 
eternal life! Meeting day. May I settle down 
into quietness, craving best help to enable me 
to draw near unto my Heavenly Father. Near 
the close of our meeting, help from the sanctuary 
came, causing great brokenness of spirit, and the 
creature to be laid very low. May every weight 


be laid aside, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset. 


(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Egg Harbor City. 


Mary Treat, in her lively sketches entitled, 
“Home Studies in Nature,” says: “Southern 
New Jersey has ever had an irresistible fascina- 
tion to the botanist, unequaled by any other 
section in the Union. Picturesque New England, 
with her charming flowers cannot equal it; nor 
the great plains of the West. And even Florida 
—the land of flowers—must yield the palm to 
the pines of New Jersey.” Among the plants 
found in this sandy and comparatively barren 
region, are some of the rarest of American spe- 
cies, and therefore the most highly prized by the 
student and collector. It was no cause for won- 
der, therefore, that some of the members of a 
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botanical club should have come from the City 
of Baltimore and the mountains of southern 
Pennsylvania, to visit a district so often men- 
tioned in their botanical works as the home of 
species described therein. 

Egg Harbor City was the point selected for 
their explorations, and on the 7th of Seventh 
Month, I left my home to point out to them some 
of the minute yet peculiar and attractive forms of 
vegetable life, which are found there, and which 
might probably escape the notice of strangers. 
The grass and grain were ready for gathering, 
and the farmers by the way were at work har- 
vesting the produce of their fields. This brought 
to remembrance the remarks made bya Friend 
at Haddonfleld Quarterly Meeting, held at Eve- 
sham on Sixth Mo. 13th, eight years before. He 
said, as he rode to the place of gathering in the 
morning, he observed the care with which the 
land had been tilled, and the promise of an 
abundant harvest; and he had felt no doubt that 
the fruits of the earth would be gathered and 
cared for by the inhabitants. But his thoughts 
had also been turned to a harvest of another kind, 
to the men and women whose souls were to be 
gathered into the heavenly garner ; and his heart 
had been lifted up in petition, that the Lord 
would send forth more laborers into this harvest. 
He believed that those who became faithful fol- 
lowers of the Lord, would find a measure of labor 
for others required of them. 

It was an interesting incident, and illustrates 
the manner in which passing events and objects 
often suggest instructive reflections to the thought- 
ful mind. 

On reaching Egg Harbor City, I found the 
strangers among the bushes, eagerly gathering 
the plants that were new to them, of which they 
found many kinds. Among the plants collected 
here, the following are enumerated for the benefit 
of the botanical reader (the list may be skipped 
over by any who choose). The rarest of all was 
the diminutive fern, Schizea pusilla. Other plants 
were Asclepias obtusifolia, A. rubra, A. tuberosa, 
Gratiola aurea, Proserpinaca pectinata, Erio- 
caulon , Polygala lutea, and P. cruciata, 
Rhexia virginica, Aletris farinosa, Drosera fili- 
formis, D. longifolia, and D. rotundifolia, Schwal- 
bea Americana, Calopogon pulchellus, Pogonia op- 
hioglossoides, Lobelia Nuttalii, Sabbatia lanceo- 
lata, Gaultheria procumbens, Sarracenia purpurea, 
Ascyrum stans, Vaccinium macrocarpon, Cera- 
tophyllum demersum, and Utricularia inflata. 
This is only a selection from the full list. 

Like true botanists, the visitors were careful 
not to despoil the localities by plucking more 
than they needed for specimens. 

All of the species of Drosera, popularly called 
Sundew, are thickly studded with red, translu- 
cent, glandular hairs, which secrete a very sticky 
liquid. When a gnat or small insect alights on 
one of their leaves, it is at once made a prisoner 
by this secretion, and the adjacent hairs gradu- 
ally bend themselves down upon its body, and 
digest the soft parts; so that these plants are to 
some extent carnivorous. So sticky is the fluid 
which the glands secrete, that on touching a leaf 
bathed in dew, glutinous threads of an inch or 
more in length, followed my fingers as they with- 
drew. 

The most interesting of all the plants to me, 
was the Bladderwort, Utricularia inflata, many 
of which were blooming in a pond by the side of 
the railroad. The long pale-green stems, as 
slender as threads, were floating in the still 
water. They were subdivided into numerous fine 
branches or hair-like leaves, which were thickly 
studded with minute bladders or air-floats which 


keep them from sinking. The bright yellow 
flowers, fully half an inch in diameter, were lifted 
two or three inches into the air. To maintain 
them in that position, the plant had developed, 
at the point where the stem emerged from the 
water, four or five rather bulky cylindrical leaves 
or branches, mainly composed of a mass of air- 
cells. ‘These radiate from the stem, and lie as 
floats on the surface of the water, and by their 
buoyancy support the aerial stem and flowers, 
which are thus enabled to perfect their seed. 

A similar provisiop of an all-wise Creator, I 
had before denvenh in the swamps of North 
Carolina, in the case of the Water Violet or 
Featherfoil ( Hottonia inflata), which has a widely 
radiating circle of leaves that rest on the surface 
of the water and support the flower-stem. 

I crowded several of the Bladderworts into 
a wide-mouthed vial, with some of the water of 
the pond. On my return home these were trans- 
ferred to suitable vessels of water, where they 
seemed quite at home, and proceeded to develop 
their buds and flowers; and have proved objects 
of much interest. 

On placing a small branch of the Bladderwort 
under the microscope, the very delicate cellular 
tissue which formed the little floats was distinctly 
and beautifully brought to view; and when one 
of them was pressed with the point of a fine 
needle and thus ruptured, a tiny bubble of air 
was seen to escape through the surrounding fluid. 
The animalcule which abound in summer time 
in stagnant waters, enlivened the drops of water 
that adhered to the plant. Most of them were 
little oval, oblong creatures, incessantly darting 
about in their miniature pond, and often sud- 
denly rebounding like an elastic ball when it 
strikes a hard surface. Others spun round like 
a top, varying this exercise by occasionally shoot- 
ing off out of sight. Another was considerably 
larger and furnished with a spiky tail and an- 
other was long and slender like an eel. Almost 
constant motion seemed to belong to them all. 


J. W. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Spiritual Blindness. 


Paul says, “Blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come 
in.” And as the Gentiles, or disbelieving part 
of the world have not yet come in to the fullness 
of the gospel day, it is equally true that blindness 
in part still rests on some who profess to be of the 
Israel of God. All are not Israelites who are of 
Israel, or who belong to the outward church, or 
have a nominal right in it. “But he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 

It was said of Israel formerly, “The heart of 
this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull 
of hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their cars, and understand with their hearts, and 
should be converted and I should heal them.” 
So it appears that they voluntarily closed their 
eyes against the gospel light, because they loved 
darkness rather than light, as their deeds were 
evil. So “the salvation of God is sent unto the 
Gentiles, and they will hear it.” And as the 
blessings of the gospel are embraced, and _ 
received, all the true Israel of God will be saved. 

Paul was sent to the Gentiles, “to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God ; that they 
might receive forgiveness of sins, and an inherit- 
ance among them that are sanctified, by faith in 
Him.” And for this same purpose all truly 





anointed ministers of Christ are sent forth, that 
they might be instrumental, through Him, in 
opening the blind eyes, and in turning the people 
from spiritual darkness unto the marvellous light 
of the gospel, which is the power of God unto the 
salvation of all who have their eyes opened enough 
to receive it. 

This opening of the spiritual eye is only done 
through the power of the same Christ that opened 
the eyes of the outwardly blind while He was 
personally on earth. If the opening is only 
partly done, we are liable to look upon men as 
trees walking; or as something great, instead of 
looking to the greatness of the power that opened 
our eyes, but that suffers not even a sparrow to 
fall to the ground without his notice. 

I have for a long time had a fear that a great 
—_— of the professors of Christianity are stum- 

ling along through life too much in darkness; 
not having much of the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God to enlighten their pathway 
to the heavenly kingdom. And this, mainly be- 
cause their faith stands more in the wisdom of 
men than in the power of God; therefore they 
have the light of the earth, more than the light 
of heaven to guide them; and no wonder if they 
should miss of the joys of God’s salvation, both 
here and hereafter ; because the things which be- 
long to their peace are hid from their eyes. “ But 
(as saith the apostle) if our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost; in whom the God of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them that 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
unto them.” So they content themselves with a 
natural light; and, as their spiritual eyes have 
become darkened through disbelief in the true 
and universal light, they stop short of the joys 
of God’s full salvation. And all because they 


lack a —— belief in Christ, “the true light 


which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and prefer the light of nature to the 
light of grace. But Christ says, “ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” 

It is the god of this world that blinds the eyes 
and the minds of the unbelievers; and not the 
God of heaven. For God is light, and He is 
called the Father of lights, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. Yet He suffers our hearts to be 
darkened, because we prefer it, and choose it as 
a cloak to hide our evil deeds under. While we 
have the light, we must believe in the light, or 
we shall never become the children of light. For 
if we disbelieve in the light, and turn from it, 
the light that is in us will become darkness, and 
the darkness will be very great ; so that we can- 
not tell good from evil, nor discern between the 
voice of the true Shepherd and the voice of the 
stranger. 

This spiritual blindness is nothing new. Our 
first parents closed their eyes against good, and 
opened them to evil, so a mixed condition of 
good and evil, of blindness and sight, of dark- 
ness and light, of death and life then entered the 
world, and is still in it to try us. And the power 
of choice between good and evil, and between 
light and darkness, is given to us. If we prefer 
to keep our eyes closed against the good, and re- 
main in darkness and blindness, we can do so; 
and thus strengthen the bonds of iniquity upon 
us. But the fault, if we are lost, will be our own; 
because the way for our escape from the evil, and 
from the wrath to come, is plainly set before us. 
And glorious rewards are promised and awaiting 
those who prefer the light which leads out of the 
evil, and enables us to overcome it. For light 
is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart. And they have the glorious 
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ae of reaping the fruits of their labor. So 
of good cheer, for in due season we shall reap 
if we faint not. “And at evening time there 
shall be light.” 

What ailed Pharaoh in his opposition to Is- 
rael, but spiritual blindness? He could not see 
that he was working his own overthrow, and the 
exaltation of Israel. But the more they were 
oppressed the more they prospered. Is there not 
something of the same blindness and hardness of 
heart now against such as are laboring to come 
out of Egypt, and to bring others out from the 
bondage of spiritual wickedness in high places? 
But Israel, after a long wilderness journey, finally 
came out victorious, and gained the promised 
land ; while the opposing hosts were overwhelmed 
in the Red Sea. So let the tribulated remnant 
take courage, for the Lamb and his followers 
shall have the victory. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., Ninth Mo. 23rd, 1886. 

ctimnippimaeinten 
For “ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 106. 


EXERCISE OF MINISTRY—INDUSTRY. 


It has often happened that religiously-minded 
men, even among those who do not fully hold 
the views of the Society of Friends as to the ne- 
cessity of experiencing the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in the exercise of the ministry 
of the Gospel, have been sensible on especial oc- 
casions of its extension leading them into a line 
of service quite different from that for which they 
had prepared, and in which they had expected 
to labor. 

In the life of Dr. Leifchild it is related, that 
when he arose from sleep one First-day morning, 
he could not recollect any portion of the dis- 
course which he had prepared the day before, 
nor even the text on which it was founded. He 
says: “ I was perplexed and walked before break- 
fast in Kensington Gardens, and there a particu- 
lar text occurred to my mind, and my thoughts 
seemed to dwell so much upon it, that I resolved 
to preach from it, without further attempting to 
remember what I had prepared, a thing which 
I had never attempted to do in all my ministry. 
From this text I preached, and it was, ‘ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.’ I preached with great liberty, 
and in the course of the sermon I quoted the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“ Beware of desperate steps : the darkest day— 

Live but to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

I afterwards learned that a man in despair, had 
that very morning gone to the Serpentine to 
drown himself in it. Some passengers, however, 
disturbed him on the brink, and he returned to 
Kensington, intending to drown himself in the 
dusk of the evening. On passing the chapel, he 
saw a number of people crowding into it, and 
thought he would join them in order to pass away 
the time. His attention was riveted to the ser- 
mon which seemed to be in part composed for 
him, and when he heard me quote the lines al- 
luded to, he resolved to abandon his suicidal in- 
tentions.” 

The following incident has reached me through 
two separate channels. It illustrates the peculiar 
manner in which the ministers of the Lord are 
sometimes led in the performance of their duty ; 
and also the weakness of the instrument when 
passing through those humbling seasons which 
often seem needful to prepare for service. 

Many years ago James Simpson visited Goshen 
Meeting, in Chester County, Pennsylvania. He 
arrived at the house of a Friend named Eldridge, 
in the evening before. In the morning James 
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did not make an appearance. When the Friend 
went to his room, he found him much discour- 
aged (as was frequently the case with James 
Simpson) so that he thought he was too unwell 
to get up and eat his breakfast. After much 
persuasion his host succeeded in getting him 
down stairs, telling him it would soon be time to 
start for meeting. James replied that it was not 
worth while to talk of that, as he could not go to 
the meeting. The Friend said, he must go, for 
the people had been invited to be present, and it 
would not do to disappoint them. On arriving 
at the house they found a large congregation 
gathered. After taking his seat James’ head 
soon dropped low, a position he was apt to as- 
sume when under much exercise of mind. At 
length he raised it, and startled the people by 
calling out in a loud voice, “ How is butter going, 
and what is the price of eggs to-day?” From 
this he enlarged, saying he feared some of them 
were more engaged in thinking of these things, 
and of their worldly concerns than of the things 
which pertain to their eternal welfare ; and spoke 
powerfully of the danger of being too much taken 
up with temporal business. 

The person who described the scene said, that 
by the time the discourse was ended he did not 
believe there was a dry eye in the house. 

The people in the neighborhood were at that 
time much in the way of attending markets in 
Philadelphia, with the produce of their farms; 
and the questions so startlingly uttered in their 
hearing by James Simpson, would ae be 
very frequently in their minds and on their lips. 

True religion not only preserves the mind from 
being swallowed up in outward cares, but it also 
leads to industry and a proper attention to the 
ordinary duties of life. 

In the Memorial respecting that zealous min- 
ister of the gospel, Daniel Stanton, issued by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, it 
is said : “ He was very exemplary in his industry 
and diligence, in laboring faithfully at his trade, 
to provide for his own support, and, after he 
married and had children, for their maintenance; 
and was often concerned to advise others to the 
same necessary care ; yet he continued fervent in 
spirit for the promotion of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

Daniel himself says: “I wrought hard at my 
outward calling when at home, yet not so muc 
confined but that I kept close to religious meet- 
ings; in which the good presence of Christ, our 
dear Lord, would many times overshadow them, 
and I have had to sit under the shadow thereof 
with great delight ; and after such precious meet- 
ings with his people, I found my mind better 
qualified to attend to my necessary business and 
the affairs of life.” 

In another place, after describing a religious 
visit to New England, he adds: “ After I came 
home I kept close to meetings, and cme | 
labored in that ability God giveth, being muc 
concerned for the prosperity of his glorious work 
amongst us; my outward endeavors were also 
blessed, as I kept to industry, and I always found 
it best to be diligent and not slothful in Selina, 
yet fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” At 
another time, when travelling in the Southern 
States, he mentions being at a meeting at Dann’s 
Creek, of which he remarks, it “ was a laborious 
time, and I wish it may have a good effect on 
the minds of the people, for I trust they were 
faithfully warned both on account of their sloth- 
fulness in the things of God, and the things of 
this world.” 

This hint of the nature of his concern for the 
people of Dann’s Creek brings to mind the re- 





mark made by John Parker, of Chester County, 
Pa., after his return from a religious visit in a 
section of country where the people manifested 
too much slothfulness. The substance of it was, 
that usually he had felt a cencern to labor with 
his hearers to bring them out of the earth, but on 
this visit he had been concerned to exhort them 
to enter into it. 

In his diligence in business, Daniel Stanton 
followed the example of the great Apostle Paul, 
who, by the labor of his hands, ministered to his 
own necessities, and to those of his companions. 
The habit of industry is good for all, and it is 
especially valuable to those who are called to the 
work of the ministry. The restraints of outward 
business, when not carried to excess, tend to 
steady a man’s course, and prevent him from 
falling in with every suggestion of the imagina- 
tion as to religious service. I remember hearing 
one, who had had much experience in the work 
of the ministry, say, that some of his precious 
seasons of divine communion and of pointings to 
religious labor had been dispensed while he was 
following the plough. 

Many of those who have been eminent as min- 
isters in our religious Society have been laborious 
in both spiritual and temporal things. Among 
these was John Banks, one of the early Gospel 
laborers in the north of England. In his Jour- 
nal, he says :—“In my native county in Cumber- 
land, and also in many places elsewhere, it is 
well known to Friends, with what diligence I 
labored among them in the work of the Gospel, 
early and late, far and near, through much hard- 
ship to my body, in heat and cold; and yet, 
through the strength and ability given me of God, 
I was preserved in, and through all, having faith 
therein. And with all diligence, when I was at 


home, I labored with my hands, with honest 


endeavors and lawful employments, for the main- 
tenance of my family.” 

In another place, he says:—“In temporal 
things as well as spiritual, diligence must be 
used, with a Godly care and honest endeavors, 
with what labor and pains the body is able to 
answer ; which always was my concern when at 
home ; but still in and through all to have a true 
regard to God in our hearts; this is the way to 
bring a blessing and increase upon all our en- 
deavors.” 

To the same purport is a letter of counsel to 
his wife, in which he thus advises:—“ The Lord 
be with thee and thine, and comfort and refresh 
thy soul in the assemblies of His people; with 
whom meet as often as thou can’st, First-day and 
week-day, with the rest of the family, for thou 
knowest it was always my care when present; 
wherefore, I did rise early and sit up late, and 
worked and labored with all diligence, that the 
same might be effected according to the desire of 
my heart; and that through diligence in lawful 
business, with the blessing of the Lord, I might 
also provide for and maintain thee with the 
children in decent and comely order, according 
to truth and my ability.” 

The union of fervency of spirit with industry in 
business, indicated in some of the preceding pas- 
sages, isshown in the memoranda of John Simpson, 
a brother of James, and like him, a minister 
of the Gospel, some account of whom was pub- 
lished in“The Friend” a few years since. He 
says :—“ Let us often retire into silent meditation, 
even when our hands are engaged in labor: this 

‘ has been an unspeakable comfort to me, when I 
saw no other way to do justly, than to work harder 
than some might think right, rising early and 
lying down late. But the Lord was my portion 
to whom I could appeal, “Thou knowest I wish 
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to do right ;” and though my slips were many, yet 
He who seeth not as man, often replenished my 
heart with a measure of His heavenly grace; and 
to this day, I am made thankful that I have been 
industrious.” 

In one of John Simpson’s letters, this passage 
occurs :—“ These long wilderness journeys have 
been trying in younger life, and in all probability 
will be more so when advanced in years. Yet 
this is trifling in comparison with life eternal and 
the good of souls, for which I have for the most 
part of thirty years labored diligently, during 
which time my own hands have ministered to my 
necessities, working day and night rather than 
to make the gospel chargeable; and the Lord 
has blessed me in basket and in store.” 


Selected. 


REST! 


“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while.” 


This, this is rest, Lord Jesus, 
Alone with Thee to be; 
The desert is a gladsome place 
With Thy blest company. 
Ah, sweet to hear Thy tender voice, 
Bidding me “ come apart,” 
Alluring me to its retreat 
And “speaking to my heart.” 


This, this is rest, Lord Jesus, 
Alone with Thee to be; 
And when I sigh for fellowship 
To find it all in Thee. 
Thy saints on earth, how dear they are, 
Their love how passing sweet, 
Yet would I leave them all to sit 
Alone at Thy dear feet. 


Such precious rest, Lord Jesus, 
Alone with Thee to be, 
Thy secret words of love to hear, 
Thy looks of love to see; 
To feel my hand tight clasped in Thine, 
To know Thee always near, 
A happy child alone with Thee, 
My heart can nothing fear. 


This, this is rest, Lord Jesus, 
Alone with Thee to be; 
The desert is a happy spot 
With Thy blest company. 
Amid the throng I might forget 
That I am all Thine own, 
I bless Thee for the “ desert place,” 
With Thee, dear Lord, alone. 
—Frederick Whitfield. 
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SUNLIGHT ALL THE WAY. 


“ Good-by, Jennie ; the road is long, 
And the moor is hard to cross; 
But well you know there is danger 
In the bogs, and the marshy moss. 
So keep in the footpath, Jennie, 
Let nothing tempt you to stray, 
Then you'll get safely over it, 
For there’s sunlight all the way.” 


The child went off with a blessing 
And a kiss of mother-love ; 

The daisies were down at her feet, 
And the lark was singing above. 

On, on the narrow footpath— 
Nothing could tempt her to stray ; 

So the moor was passed at nightfall, 
And she’d sunlight all the way, 


And I, who followed the maiden, 
Kept thinking, as I went, 
Over the perilous moor of life, 
What unwary feet are bent. 
If they only could keep in the footpath, 
And not in the marshes stray, 
Then they would reach the end of life 
Ere the night could shroud the day. 
—RHarper’s Weekly. 


DWELLERS IN TENTS. 
BY BR. 6. P. 
A little while on earth we roam 
In these frail houses which are not our home; 
Journeying toward a refuge that is sure,— 
A rest secure. 


Only a little while, 

We dread the frown of life, and count its smile, 

A dwelling then we have, not made with hands; 
In other lands. 


Therefore, we need not mourn 

That sudden clouds across our skies are borne, 

That winter chills us, and the storms make rents 
In our frail tents. 


Therefore, we need not fear, 

Though moth and rust corrupt our treasures here; 

Though midnight thieves break in with silent stealth 
To seize our wealth. 


For in our Father’s house, 

A mansion fair he has prepared for us ; 

And only till His voice shall call us hence 
We dwell in tents. 
——__—_—_+—____—_ 


A DAY IN MID-SUMMER. 


A Sabbath stillness hov’ring over all,— 
The sleepy quiet of the sun-browned hills,— 
The soothing lullaby of lazy rills, 

In resinous woods, where length’ning shadows fall. 
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The dreamy calm of summer lake and sky,— 
The billowy swarths of scented clover bloom. 
Distilling in the sunshine sweet perfume, 

As wilting in the blaze of noon they lie. 


The cow-bell’s drowsy tinkle, faint, afar— 

The hum of insects in the hazy air,— 

The swallows homeward flying here and there, 
The lowing herd beside the pasture bar. 


The languor of a long mid-summer day,— 
What thoughts arise that never here find speech! 
And soon the day has drifted from our reach— 
Ah! peace too deep—too tranquil long to stay. 


God’s Guidance.—A. captain’s wife once told 
a little story from which a very important lesson 
may be drawn, to show how God can guide us 
safely through dangers if we put our whole trust 
in Him. 

“We were on shipboard,” said she, lying in a 
Southern harbor, and we were obliged, first, to 
make our way ashore. The waves were rolling 
heavily. I became frightened at the thought of 
attempting it, when one came to me, saying, ‘Do 
not be afraid : I will take care of you.’ He bore 
a peculiar shaped dark-lantern, only a single ray 
of light being emitted from a small, circular aper- 
ture. ‘Now, he said, ‘take my hand; hold fast, 
do not fear. Do not look about you, or on either 
side of you, only on the little spot lighted by m 
lantern, and place your footsteps firmly rig 
there.’ I heard the rushing of the waters, and 
was still conscious of fear ; but by looking steadily 
only where the light fell, and planting my foot- 
steps just there, not turning either to the right 
or the left, clasping firmly the strong hand, the 
danger was overcome and the shore reached in 
safety. The next day, my kind guide said, 
‘Would you like to see the way by which you 
came last night?’ Then he showed me where our 
vessel had been lying, and the very narrow plank 
(just a single one) by which we had reached the 
shore. He knew that, had I turned either to the 
right or to the left, I should in all probability 
have lost my balance, and gone over into those 
dark waters; but by ‘holding fast,’ and treading 
just where the light fell, all danger would be 
averted.” 

Is not this a beautiful comparison of the way 
in which Christ leads His children? He also 
commands them to come to Him, to doubt not 
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nor be afraid to trust to His guidance. Then he 
tells us “to walk in the light” of His blessed 
teachings, “turning neither to the right nor to 
the left” and follow Him where He leads us. By 
doing as He bids us and “holding fast” to His 
almighty arm, we too are led safely over the dark, 
troubled waters of life and will at last be landed 
safely on that shore where no more sorrow, distress 
or affliction can mar our happiness. 


oe 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
What Makes the Friend. 


A conversation with a fellow-traveller on the 
pilgrimage journey of life, seeking alike to know 
and to do the right, has led me to open the fol- 
lowing, in answer to the query, “What makes 
the Friend?” 

In the writings of many of the early Friends, 
we find it recorded of first one and then another, 
he or she, as the case might be, became convinced 
of the blessed Truth. The right understanding 
of what is implied by this expression, will, I 
believe, answer the query, “What makes the 
Friend?” 

To become convinced of the Truth, is indeed 
blessed, for it is the mind awakened to the know- 
ledge of a power in man but not of him, all-suffi- 
cient to redeem and save him, which as hearkened 
unto, obeyed and followed, will not only bring 
peace to the mind, but also as a consequence a flow- 
ing from obedience, salvation and deliverance. 
For Christ becomes the leader, by His holy light in 
the soul, discovering the darkness of our own 
nature unto us, and leading thereout. 

Vanity and pride have their root or seed in 
the heart and mind of man; and where these 
dwell, there Christ cannot abide. Therefore, the 


axe is laid at the root of the corrupt tree, and if 
the root be destroyed, the fruit of the corrupt 


nature cannot be brought forth. Therefore, to 
be awakened to the knowledge of a power all- 
sufficient to make man sensible of his true con- 
dition is in itself an unspeakable blessing ; but to 
know an advance in the way of redemption from 
the power of our evil nature by this, the mani- 
feated power of God, is a still more blessed ex- 
perience, and is that by which the true Friend is 
made and distinguished from the nominal pro- 
fessor, bear he what name he may. 

This is the pathway, but not the end of the 
journey ; for, with an increased sight and sense, 
there comes a quickened sensibility in knowledge 
of the things of God. Truth speaking and honest 
dealing are the necessary outcome of purity in 
heart. The pure in heart must be clean in lip. 
The lowly in heart will not seek, but shun the 
badges of pride and vanity in life and in attire. 

The true Friend is a whole man, he serves not 
his Lord by halves. He recognizes the truth of 
the language of Holy Scripture in practice, “ Ye 
are not your own, ye are bought with a price, 
therefore glorify God in your bodies and in your 
spirits, which are His.” 

Bound, yet free, for he is the Lord’s free man. 
Itisa freedom by subjection. “Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” is the language in heart and in life of 
that soul who seeks conformity to the mind Di- 
vine ; and to seek conformity to the Mind Divine 
is to know in measure the Divine in life revealed 
mm and to the human soul, in order to draw it 
out of its own selfish nature and ways, and to 
know a pure and holy mind in measure brought 
forth to the glory of the great and good Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. To be a true 
Friend is no light matter, for nothing short of 
Divine power can make the Friend. To be obe- 
dient, therefore, unto this Heavenly visitant, is 
absolutely necessary, if we would come into the 


nature and condition of those to whom the lan- 
guage applies, “ All - children shall be taught 
of God, and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.” In short, to be a true Friend is to be a 
child of God. 

Sonship denotes fatherhood, fatherhood be- 
speaks reverence, obedience, subjection—in short, 
love. And love fulfils all. For God is love, and 
he who dwells in love dwells in God, and God 
dwells in him. 

O, how can the Christian fight, swear, or follow 
the vanities and follies of earth! For, if he be 
not redeemed from these, he is not a new creature, 
he is not in Christ, knows not Christ dwelling in 
him. Ah, the matter may be brought down to 
very close limits; and it behooves us to see, each 
one for himself and herself, the true test, which 
the Lord is willing to apply to each heart, if on 
our part there is but the willingness to be so tried 
and proved by Him, so as to know for ourselves 
the verity of His own language, “ My sheep hear 
my voice, and they follow me, and a stranger 
will they not follow, for thew know not the voice 
of strangers.” 

Such as these are Christ’s friends; therefore, 
obedience to Christ makes the true Friend. 

May it be ours, therefore, each one to know that 
which does make known the way of life; and, 
having been brought thus far, to experience His 
power to keep us in life; and to be willing to 
travel on to know the fulfilling of the fulness 


of God’s gracious purpose, in the redemption of 


man—the restoration of the soul to innocency 
and purity. 

Such is the prayer of him who subscribes this 
for himself, and for the Israel of God, the world 
over. CHARLES W. THomson. 

West Phila., Eleventh Month 5th, 1886. 
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It is well for us that the rugged path of duty 
is so hemmed in by personal and social restric- 
tions, and that the cross-cut passages from that 
path to the path of forbidden og omg are 80 
swept by flank firing continually, that it often 
requires a larger measure of immediate courage 
to go astray than to keep on in the course of vir- 
tuous action. It is well that we are watched as 
we are by our fellows, and that we know that we 
should instantly be the losers, in our reputation 
and in our social standing, were we recognized 
as having departed in the least from the strictest 
measure of uprightness which has hitherto been 
counted as ours. It is well that even though we 
dared to brave all this for ourselves, we are still 
confronted by the added danger of involving our 
dear ones in our ruin; and so again we are held 
to the right by our linkings with those who are 
worthier than ourselves. Ay, and it is well that 
even when we are ready to take a step towards 
our own ruin, in spite of all its possible results 
of harm to those to whom we are bound by the 
dearest ties, God himself, in love, puts hindrances 
in our way and forcibly restrains us from the 
evil which we have purposed.—S. S. Times. 
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A Good Man’s Tenderness.—George Stephen- 
son went one day into an upper room of his house, 
and closed the window. It had been left open 
a long time, because of the great heat; but now 
the weather was becoming cooler, and so George 
Stephenson thought it would be well to shut it. 
He little knew at the time what he was doing. 
Two or three daysafterward, however, he chanced 
to observe a bird flying against that same window, 
and beating against it with all its might, again 
and again, as if trying to break it. Hissympathy 
and curiosity were aroused. What could the 
little thing want? He at once went to the room, 


and opened the window to see. The window 
opened, the bird flew straight to one particular 
spot in the room, where Stephenson saw a nest, 
—that little bird’s nest. The poor bird looked 
at it, took the story in at a glance, and fluttered 
down to the floor, broken-hearted, almost dead. 

Stephenson, drawing near to look, was filled 
with unspeakable sorrow. There sat the mother 
bird, and under it four tiny, little young ones, 
—mother and young all apparently ph Steph- 
enson cried aloud. He tenderly lifted the ex- 
hausted bird from the floor, the worm it had so 
long and bravely struggled to bring to its home 
and young still in its beak, and carefully tried 
to revive it; but all his efforts proved in vain. 
It speedily died, and the great man mourned for 
many aday. At that time, the force of George 
Stephenson’s mind was changing the face of the 
earth ; yet he wept at the sight of this dead family, 
and was deeply grieved because he himself had 
unconsciously been the cause of death.—Man- 
chester Times. 


Anecdote of Bishop Simpson. 


When Bishop Simpson was President of Indi- 
ana Asbury University, he occasionally preached 
in the adjoining towns and villages. Upon one 
oceasion he visited a neighborhood where a 
number of Methodists had settled, and was the 
guest of a brother named Swank. He had im- 
migrated from Kentucky, and had brought with 
him the means of purchasing a fine estate, and 
at the time of which I write was very prominent 
as a citizen, a man of wealth and a church-mem- 
ber. 

After dinner, Swank invited the bishop to walk 
out and look at his improvements and lands. They 
looked at his glossy imported cattle, at his numer- 
ous beautiful horses, and his flocks of sheep, over 
his wide meadows, and luxuriant fields of corn 
and wheat. 

In the presence of these broad acres, where 
every clod blessed its owner, and where every 
creature was basking in the sunshine of the 
highest enjoyment of which its nature was capa- 
ble, the bishop expressed the greatest pleasure. 

“ Bro. Swank,” said he, “you ought to be one 
of the most grateful of men. God has filled with 
all good things your basket and store. Where 
did you obtain the means for all these improve- 
ments and purchases? Did you not tell me that 
you sold land in Kentucky?” 

“Oh yes, all I had there I sold before I left,” 
he replied. 

* Had you negroes, Bro. Swank?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “I sold them all; I 
could not bring them here.” 

“And you sold your negroes; and some of 
them members of the same church with yourself, 
were they not?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Swank; “how could I do 
otherwise? Everybody, members of all churches 
sold their slaves; what else could I do with 
them?” 

“You could have emancipated them, Bro. 
Swank; taken them, if necessary, to a free state, 
bought land for them, and paid them back some- 
thing of what they earned for you. Brother 
Swank,” said the bishop, stopping and looking 
most earnestly into his face, “you want to be 
saved, don’t you?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied Swank, rather crust- 
ily. 

“Then,” said the bishop, “go and find those 
negroes and buy them back; for in selling them 
you sold Jesus Christ, your Lord; for what you 
did to the least of his brethren, you did to Him.” 

Swank made no reply, walked home in silence, 
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did not attend the evening meeting, went not 
with the bishop on the Sabbath, and never en- 
tered the church again. The buried spear 
pierced the heart of his covetousness, and its 
point developed a cancer that never healed.—St. 
Louis Evangelist. 
> 

Face your Trouble-—“I had ploughed around 
a rock in one of my fields for five years,” said a 
farmer, “and I had broken a mowing-machine 
knife against it, besides losing the use of the 
ground in which it lay, all because I thought it 
was such a large rock that it would take too 
much time and labor to remove it. But to-day, 
when [ began to plough for corn, I thought that 
by and by I might break my cultivator against 
that rock ; so I took a crow-bar, intending to poke 
around it and find out its size once for all. And 
it was one of the surprises of my life to find that 
it was a little more than two feet long. It was 
standing on its edge, and so light that I could 
lift it into the wagon without help.” 

“The first time you really faced your trouble, 
you conquered it,” I replied aloud.—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Dr. Schweinfurth’s Botanical Explorations 
Among the Egyptian Tombs.—The chaplets and 
garlands and funeral flowers of the Egyptians, 
wrapped up with the bandages and hermetically 
sealed in their tombs, are found to be as well 
preserved as in the best modern herbarium, and 
when soaked, dried and properly pressed out, 
have their colors so well preserved as to shame 
many a herbarium of the present time. He has 
been able to determine fifty-nine species of 
plants, and though over 4,000 years have elapsed 
since they grew in Egyptian fields and gardens, 
he cannot trace the slightest departure from the 
forms of to-day. 

Among the plants are the common red poppy 
of Europe, the blue larkspur, one of the common 
docks of the East, the present field mustard of 
Europe, the bur clover, or medicago, which, in- 
troduced from Europe, is to-day at once a bless- 
ing to the sheep-raiser and a curse to the wool- 
grower of the Californian plains, the pretty blue 
African water lily, or nymphza, and the wild 
celery. Dates, figs, grapes and other fruits are 
there just the same, even to the lobings of the 
leaves as we have them to-day, with marks of 
insects on them, bothering the Egyptian garden- 
ers as the insects bother the fruit-growers of our 
own time. 


Ancient Herbaria.—A history of herbaria has 
been written by Dr. Saint-Lager, of Lyons. 
From this it appears that the oldest collections 
of pressed plants now extant, or partially so, are 
those of Aldrovandi, begun about 1553, and 
containing at least about 5,000 specimens; of 
Girault, of Lyons, dated 1558; and of Cesalpin, 
dated 1563. The collections are nowin Bologna, 
Paris, and Florence. 


Scientific Poetry.—The natural rate of respira- 
tion is from sixteen to twenty-four breaths per 
minute, the average being twenty; and Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has explained the popu- 
larity of the octosyllabic verse by the fact that 
it follows the natural rhythm of respiration more 
exactly than any other. Experiments with such 
poetry show that an average of twenty lines will 
be read in a minute, so that one respiration 
will suffice for each line. The articulation is so 
easy, in fact, that it is liable to run into a sing- 
song. The twelve-syllable line, on the other 
hand,—as in Drayton’s “ Polyolbion”—is pro- 
nounced almost intolerable on account of its 


unphysiological construction. From this it fol- 
lows that, while the poets disregard science in 
many ways with impunity, nothing in poetry is 
likely to win favor that is not calculated with 
strict reference to the respiratory functions. 


A Use of Bee Stings.—At a meeting of the 
Physiological Society of Berlin, it was stated 
that when a bee has filled the cell either with 
pure honey or a mixture of pollen-dough and 
honey, and has completed the lid, a drop of 
formic acid obtained from the poison bag con- 
nected with the sting is added to the honey by 
perforating the lid with the sting. Numerous 
experiments show that this formic acid preserves 
honey and every other sugar solution from fer- 
mentation. If this be well established it will 
show that the sting and the poison apparatus of 
the bee has a further purpose than that of a 
defensive or offensive weapon. Another inter- 
esting fact suggests itself in connection with this. 
So far as is known, most of the insects that have 
stinging apparatus similar to that of the bee are 
collectors and storers of honey.—Science Gossip. 

Scratching the Head.—W hy some people, when 
they cannot remember a thing, are apt to put up 
their hands to their heads and scratch has long 
been a mystery. But as far back as 1600 Sir 
Henry Vaughn, who had a great deal to write 
on odd topics, advised a gentleman of quality, 
“when handsomely apparelled” and ready to 
meet guests to “comb his head softly and easily 
with an ivorie comb, for nothing recreated the 
memorie more.” 


The Tallest Chimney.—The highest chimney 
yet built in the world has recently been com- 
pleted at the Mechernich Lead Works in Ger- 
many. The whole height of the structure is 
approximately 440 feet, 11 feet of which is under 
ground. ‘The subterranean portion is of block 
stone, 37 feet square in plan; all the rest is of 
brick. The plinth, or lower part of the chimney 
above ground, is 34 feet square, so that the height 
of the shaft is nearly thirteen times the lower 
diameter. For about 34 feet the chimney con- 
tinues square, then becomes octagonal in plan 
for a little distance, and finally changes to a 
circular form, retaining this shape to the top. 
The exterior diameter of the shaft at the top is 
about 114 feet. The flue is 114 feet in diameter 
at the bottom and 10 feet at the top. Until the 
completion of this chimney, that of the St. Rollix 
Chemical Works, near Glasgow, which is 434 
feet high, was the tallest in the world. 


The Horned Larks and the Sparrow-Hawk.— 
“During a Winter morning’s walk, I heard a 
faint chirp, and then an answering one; then a 
clear, ringing twitter filled the crisp air, and a 
great company of horned larks came flying by 
and settled daintily on the broad expanse of 
snow before me. There were fully an hundred 
of them, and they ran with wonderful speed over 
the snow, sometimes carrying their heads well 
up, and then thrusting them eye-deep into the 
snow. I saw all about me the oblique holes they 
had thus made, and I judged it must have been 
done in picking up grass-seed that the winds had 
scattered, and in catching a small red spider 
that was abundant near the top of the snow. 

“T thought that in every instance of their 
taking flight, I heard a clear, bell-like chirp, 
when every bird rose instantly, and, although 
much scattered at the time, they closed their 
ranks promptly, and moved with a wary motion, 
almost as a single object. I likened it to a sheet 
of paper carried gently along by the wind. With 
the same unity of purpose they alighted ; no one 
lark touched the snow a second in advance of its 


fellows. But no sooner were they again on foot 
than they were wholly indifferent to each other, 
and went seed-gathering and spider-hunting, 
each one strictly on his own account. 

“A shadow floated quickly over the sup 
before me, a faint, cat-like scream came from 
overhead, and as I turned I saw, between me 
and the scene, a restless, impetuous sparrow. 
hawk hurrying by. It perched upon a project. 
ing stake near by. From this coign of van 
it sailed over the spot where the larks were, but 
no sooner was it directly above them than they 
moved en masse a few yards, and, settling down, 
they scattered again. I could scarcely follow 
their movements, but it was evident that they 
were determined not to give the hawk an oppor. 
tunity to single out any one of their number. In 
order to accomplish this, they in one instance 
burrowed into the snow until quite concealed, 
The hawk, darting like lightning toward them, 
struck the low snow-bank, and being disappointed, 
he rose with a shrill ery of anger and disgust, 
As he was flying in one direction, the larks rose 
up as one body, and moved by me in the opposite 
direction at a rate of speed never attained by an 
sparrow-hawk. I was fairly thrilled with the 
suddenness and sagacity of the movement, which 
was all over before I fairly realized what had 
happened. I saw no more of the larks that day, 
but enjoyed the chagrin of the hawk, which 
vainly endeavored to determine their where- 
abouts. The baffled bird seemed to hold me 
responsible for their escape, and scolded me in 
no measured terms.”—C. C. Abbott in Rambles 
About Home. 


Items. 


—Theatrical Morality.— The Episcopal Recorder 
of this city, in commenting on the immoral conduet 
of an actress, remarks, that “the theatre is, and al- 
ways has been, noted for its immorality and offences 
against decency; in fact, a school of vice and prof- 
ligacy.” After mentioning several facts to support 
this statement, it adds that it is better to “attack 
the vice of the institution itself, rather than the 
profligacy of any single performer ; for this vehement 
censure of one professional tends to create a false 
and dangerous impression of blamelessness and 
purity in the profession itself. 

“Tt is a very inadequate method which simply 
strikes at one of the fruits which fill the boughs 
a poisonous tree, intead of laying the axe at its 
root.” 


— War Prevented for Six Hundred Years by Per- 
manent Arbitration— Iceland was peopled by 4 
Norwegian colony in the latter part of the Ninth 
Century. These colonists were some of the most in- 
dependent and intelligent inhabitants of Norway, 
who, rather than submit to the tyrannical exactions 
of Harold, the reigning monarch, chose to leave 
their native land. Shortly after their settlement ia 
the new country, an admirable form of republican 
government was established, and continued undis 
turbed for several centuries. At length some of the 
most ambitious members of the national assembly 
attempted to encroach on what others considered # 
be rights of the people. Harsh debate and conten- 
tion ensued. A hostile spirit, thus awakened, led 
the arming of the followers of the two parties; 

then about the middle of the Thirteenth Century, 
for the first time since the introduction of Christ 
anity, which occurred in the year 1000, the annals 
of Iceland are disgraced by the record of sedition 
and bloodshed. Such an exhibition alarmed the 
peaceful inhabitants, and ultimately produced it 
the assembly a resolution to vest a certain amount 
of power in the king of Norway, by which, in case 
of any such contention in future, he was constitu 

legal arbitrator. Certain stipulations were entered 
into on both sides; one of which was, that on no 0 
casion should the king of Norway attempt to intr 
duce an armed force into Iceland. This condition 
has never been violated, neither by the Norwegiat 
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or Danish monarchs; so that, during the six centur- 
jes that have elapsed, we are told that no military 
pand has been raised in, or set foot in the island.— 
Peace Advocate. 


—Lectures on Prophecy— M. Baxter, an English 
writer on prophecy, has come to this country, in- 
tending to make a tour of the United States and 
Canada, to lecture in the principal cities on coming 
great Earthquakes, Wars, Revolutions, future rise 
and career of the great Democratic Anti-Christ, 
Second Advent of Christ, Resurrection and Transla- 
tion of Christians, and Subsequent Millennium of 
1000 years. These lectures have been lately given to 
large audiences in Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, London, ete. M. Baxter makes 
no charge for his lectures and defrays his own trav- 
elling expenses. He holds with Matthew Henry, 
the commentator, that the end of this age and be- 
inning of the Millennium will probably be about 
~~ of this century, according to Daniel’s and 
$t. John’s dates. 

The subjects which he proposes to discuss may 
suggest to thoughtful minds profitable lessons; but 
we regard speculations on “hidden things” as of 
little practical value. 


—Mennonite Testimonies.—At the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Missouri Mennonites, held Ninth Month, 
2th, the brethren re-aflirmed the “ordinance” of 
feet washing, as being “a visible token of the unity 
and humility of the members of the body of Christ, 
showing that there is no caste or standing one 
above another, in the church of Christ.” 

Their people were cautioned against attending 
places of amusement, such as the theatre, circus, ete; 
where the tastes of the sinful and ungodly are grati- 
fied and pleased. 

The gambling indulged in and supported by agri- 
cultural fairs, the abuse of dumb brutes in racing, 
and the general immoral influence excited in vari- 
ous ways, make it obligatory, they sav, “upon us to 
— from spending our time and money at the 
air.” 

Picnics are objected to; one reason for which is 
the great display of worldliness and vanity in fash- 
ionable clothing, with which the children and young 
people are decked for such occasions. 

“We feel it necessary to warn our people to stand 
firmly in harmony with the usages and teachings of 
the church, and the spirit of the gospel in opposing 
all secret organizations.” ‘We should ‘swear not 
at all,’ according to the teachings of Christ.” 

“Our members should be cautioned against the 
excessive adornment of their houses, and luxurious- 
ness of their tables; it is sad to see these excesses 
among many who wear modest apparel. The above 
is an expression of the views of this conference, and 
we feel resolved by the help of God, to contend for 
plainness of apparel and non-conformity to the 
world, and to oppose the following of its ever- 
changing fashions.” 

—Presbyterians on Temperance.—The Dayton 
(Ohio) Presbytery adopted a resolution as follows: 

“That it is the sense of this Presbytery that the 
General Assembly of Ohio, at its next session, 
ought to submit to the people an amendment to the 
constitution prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of all intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage, 
and that the question should be submitted pure and 
simple (by itself,) without being complicated with 
any other question.” 


snerpeiepetiiissimmeninion 

After Eight Days.—It need scarcely be said 
that this, in Oriental parlance, was an exact week. 
The form of expression is commonly laid to the 
charge of a loose way of reckoning, and it is so 
partly. But in reading the Oriental calendars 
and astronomical rules, one sees also another 
reason. The first day of the week is “one day” 
or “day [number] one.” Now, one week from 
this time would be “eight days” or “day [num- 
ber] eight.” It was custom that made the phrase 
stand for an exact week, or a real interval of 
seven days. 

ceiaasciieniaitainiaitaaiin 

If any man love the world the love of the 

Father is not in him. 


THE FRIEND. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1886. 


The Overland Monthly, published at San Fran- 
cisco, contains a well-written article describing 
the operations of the vigilance committee of that 
city, during the few months it assumed control 
of the city government, some 30 or more years 
ago. It gives a sad picture of the political cor- 
ruption, the unblushing violation of the purity 
of the elections, and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of the courts and officials of the city, which 
so stirred the feelings of the citizens as to render 
possible such a revolutionary proceeding as the 
assumption of supreme power by a body of men 
not recognized by the laws of the land. The 
moral support which the Committee received 
from a large portion of the people, was the result 
of a hopelessness on their part of effecting a re- 
form in the administration of law and justice by 
the ordinary methods. 

We do not by any means justify such violent 
measures; which, while they may relieve a present 
evil, yet disseminate far and wide, the seeds of 
future trouble, by destroying that respect for law, 
and that self-restraint, without which there can 
be no permanent and peaceful republican gov- 
ernment. But we think the history of the San 
Francisco Vigilance Committee, as well as many 
things which have taken place in our country 
since that time, plainly point out the importance 
of such reforms in the law and its administration, 
and such a spread of the principles of Christianity 
in the minds and the hearts of the people, as may 
remove the causes, which lead persons “to take 
the law into their own hands,” and to punish of- 
fenders, and redress real or imagined grievances 
by open violence, and without judicial investiga- 
tion or authority. 

It cannot be denied that it has become very 
difficult to convict and punish persons guilty of 
criminal offences, where the criminal has political 
influence, or ample funds at his command ; that 
mere technicalities and quibbling objections, 
which do not touch the real merits of the case, 
are often permitted to defeat the efforts of those 
who are seeking that justice be administered ; and 
that even where the judges and officers of the 
law act fairly and impartially, a single corrupt 
or prejudiced person among the jurors who try 
the case does sometimes render nugatory all that 
has been done at so much labor and expense to 
bring the guilty to punishment. 

These evils tend to bring the law into con- 
tempt, and thus to undermine the foundations on 
which civil society rests. They are so many pre- 
miums and inducements to impulsive people, who 
do not look far beyond the present moment, to 
execute what they regard as justice in their own 
way, and on their own authority; and thus to 
take a retrograde step towards an uncivilized 
and barbarous condition. 

The more we reflect on the varied problems 
of life, the more thoroughly we are convinced 
that the restraining, regulating power of the 
Grace of God is the only panacea for all evils 
—teaching men to live soberly, righteously and 
Godly—and that a community which is living 
in good measure under its Divine influence will 
be a happy and prosperous community. 


A letter was received some weeks ago from a 
Friend who is often brought under exercise on 
account of the condition of the professing church, 
and of our own branch of it in particular; and 
who longs to see an increase in it of that vital 


religion which is shown by a faithful bearing of 
the yoke of Christ, and walking in daily com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits. In it he refers 
to the mournful language of Jeremiah, in his 
14th chapter, concerning the dearth in the land 
of Israel, when there was no rain and “the plow- 
men were ashamed, they covered their heads.” 

In a spiritual sense, when the Lord withholds 
His rain,—the enlivening influence of His grace, 
the effectual visitations of his Holy Spirit—the 
labors of the ministers of the gospel, who may be 
regarded as “plowmen” in the spiritual field, are 
of little avail. Labor as earnestly as they may, 
at such seasons, they are often ready to cover 
their heads with shame and sorrow, because they 
see little or no fruit from their labors. 

There is a peculiar temptation at such times to 
search for expedients and remedies, and attempt to 
bring about a better state of things by artificial 
processes; not duly considering that except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it. The prophet knew where alone effectual 
relief for their distress was to be found, when he 
queried, “ Are there any among the vanities of the 
Gentiles that can cause rain? Art not thou he, 
O Lord our God? therefore we will wait upon 
thee.” 

Those who truly love the Lord, and their fellow- 
men, must mourn at times over the evils that 
exist in the world, and over the multitude that 
seem to have but little anxiety or thought about 
their eternal welfare. As they abide under this 
concern, they will be made willing to do what- 
ever the Lord calls for, in helping others. Yet 
their dependence will be, not in what they them- 
selves can do, but in the abundant mercy and 
goodness of our Father in Heaven; who com- 
missioned his prophet Jeremiah to declare to the 
backsliding kings of Judah and inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, that if they would hearken unto Him, 
then Jerusalem should remain forever, “ and they 
shall come from the cities of Judah and from the 
ee about Jerusalem, and from the land of 

enjamin, and from the plain and from the moun- 
tains, and from the South, bringing burnt-offer- 
ings, and sacrifices, and meat-offerings, and in- 
cense, and bringing sacrifices of praise unto the 
house of the Lord.” 


We have received the first number of a new 
periodical, published at Glasgow, Scotland, by 
R. Barelay Murdoch, 461 Eglinton Street. 
Price, one penny per number. 

Its object is set forth in the introductory 
article, which says: “For some little time now 
we have felt there was room for a vehicle to 
collect and circulate testimonies to the spiritu- 
ality of the Christian Religion.” “To prevent 
any misapprehension as to the doctrine we feel 
called upon to uphold, it seems well to state that 
our desire is to turn every one from all that is of 
Man’s will and working to the Inward Manifes- 
tation of the Spirit of Christ, by obedience to 
the requirings of which, deliverance from sin 
and its punishment is to be obtained, knowing 
that Redemption and Forgiveness has been pur- 
chased for us by the Life of Obedience, and 
willing sacrifice upon the Cross, of our Blessed 
Lord and Master Siem Christ.” 

The contents of the present number are prin- 
cipally extracted from Wm. Law’s “Spirit of 
Prayer ;” George Keith’s “ Way to the City of 
God ;” a sermon by Eckhart; and advice by 
Francis Howgill, “To all who would come out 
of sin.” They are generally valuable and instruc- 
tive. 

The title of the periodical is “ A Witness for 
Truth, and Advocate of Spiritual Christianity.” 
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We hope it will continue to be what its name 
indicates ; and thus be an instrument of good in 
the world. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 11th instant, the Post- 
master General ordered the discontinuance of ninety- 
two fourth-class post-offices, “mainly for the reason that 
there were no candidates for the postmasterships.” In 
a large number of cases the business of the offices did 
not justify their continuance. Nearly every State and 
Territory is represented in the list. During the pre- 
sent month, up to the 11th, 139 post-offices have been 
discontinued and 24 established. 

The Eleventh Month crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture shows a general average of cotton two 
or three points lower than indicated a month ago. The 
yield of corn is 22 bushels per acre, making a total pro- 
duct of 1,668,000,000 bushels. The potato crop is the 
same as last year, averaging 73 bushels per acre, or a 
total of 163,000,000 bushels. Buckwheat promises 11,- 
000,000 bushels. The apparent product of hay is 45,- 
000,000 tons. 

The elevated roads of New York have a capacity for 
handling 700,000 passengers a day, but their oa 
business for any single day was on Sixth Mo. 6thdast, 
when 557,114 passengers were carried. Since they 
were opened in Tenth Month, 1872, the roads have car- 
ried an aggregate of 693,000,000 passengers, only one 
of whom was killed, and the total receipts to Tenth 
Mo. Ist, 1886, were over $48,500,000. 

The Prohibition vote of the State of Ohio is officially 
stated at 28,657. 

Prohibitionists carried some thirty counties in Ar- 
kansas at the late election. In 1884 they cast less than 
20,000 votes in that State, this year about 65,000. 

John Dougherty, who invented portable iron section 
boats, and is credited with having devised the inclined 

laines on the Alleghany Mountains in the old Portage 
ailroad time, died in Pittsburg on the 10th instant, 
aged 83 years. 

At Plaquemines, Louisiana, on the 14th inst., about 
two hundred feet of the river bank, including Levee 
street, caved into the river. Several buildings were 
destroyed. This is the fifth cave-in which has taken 
place in the river front this season. 

Her Governor calls attention to the fact that Ala- 
bama devotes more than one-third of all the revenue 
she receives into the State Treasury to the public 
schools. He also refers to an increase in the assessed 
value of property in the State in the last few years of 
$35,000,000, and says that the whole amount of the tax 
for the fiscal year has been collected with the exception 
of $50—a record perhaps unparalled in the financial 
transactions of any State in the Union. Every obliga- 
tion of the State, including the interest on the bonded 
debt, has been promptly met, and the rate of tax re- 
duced. “The people are satisfied with the State, emi- 
gration has ceased and immigration begun.” 

On the 8th instant, a great strike began at “ Packing- 
town,” Chicago, nearly 12,000 men being “out.” The 
next day 3000 men reported for work at the stock- 
yards, and were protected by militia. On the 10th the 
number employed was increased to 5000, about two- 
thirds of them new hands. On the i3th the strike was 

ractically ended, the General Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor having so directed. On the 15th, 
about 10,000 strikers made formal application for work, 
but not more than one-tenth of that number were suc- 
cessful. Much suffering is likely to result to the fami- 
lies of the men who have lost their situations at the 
beginning of winter, by this most unadvised strike. 

According to the Minneapolis Evening Journal, Col. 
Platt Walker, a prominent lumberman, says that a 
syndicate of Canadian lumbermen, with partners in 
this State, have acquired the title to about 500,000,000 
feet of pine timber in northwestern Minnesota, and 
belt on the northern slope, an area including about 
are arranging to secure the rest of the vast timber 
one-half of the entire State. “He charges that the 
clause in the Sundry Civil bill providing for a commis- 
sion to treat with the Indians now occupying these 
lands for their ‘removal to White Earth Agency, was 
secured directly in the interest of this Canadian syndi- 
cate.”’ Walker adds that “if these treaties should be 
made and confirmed, ten million dollars’ worth of In- 
dian pine will certainly go into the hands of a foreign 
syndicate, and $15,000,000 worth of lumber that Min- 
nesota and Dakota will shortly need will be owned by 
the same pool.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 360, 
which was 37 less than during the previous week, and 
45 more than during the corresponding period last year. 


Of these, 188 were males and 172 females: 51 died of 
consumption; 25 of pneumonia; 24 of croup; 22 of 
diseases of the heart ; 20 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 18 of old age; 16 of convulsions, and 9 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s registered, 110}; coupon, 
1113; 4’s, 128}; 3’s, 1003 ; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton was quiet but firm at 9} cts. for middling up- 
lands. 

Feed was in light supply and quiet at former rates, 
viz: Bran, western winter, spot, per ton, $14.50 a $15; 
do. spring, spot, $13.50 a $14; red middlings, $14 a 
$15.50; white middlings, $16 a $18. 

Petroleum was firm at 7 cts. for 70 Abel test in bar- 
rels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—The demand for flour from the 
local trade was very moderate at unchanged prices. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.62}; 
125 barrels Ohio clear, at $4; 250 barrels do. straight, 
at $4.25; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.70; 
125;barrels Minnesota, straight, at $4.25, and 500 bar- 
rels do. patent, at $4.65 a $4.80. Rye flour sold in a 
small way, at $3.25 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.— Wheat was a shade easier. No.2 red closed 
at 82 cts. bid and 83 cts. asked. Corn.—The market 
was firm under a fair export demand. No. 2 mixed 
closed at 44} cts. bid, and 45 cts. asked. Oats were 
quiet but steady. No. 2 white closed at 34} cts. bid 
and 35} asked. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at a decline of }c., 
at 2} a 5} cts. 

Sheep were active at 2} a 5 cts. 
at 4 a 64 cts. 

Hogs were }c. lower. Western, 53 a 6 cts. 

Forre1gn.—The London Local Government Board 
has made public its reply to the letter recently ad- 
dressed to it by the Social Democratic Federation, call- 
ing attention to the alleged enormous increase in the 
number of the poor and unemployed in London. The 
Board’s reply asserts that in the Tenth month, 1886, 
the percentage of paupers in London was 22 to every 
1000 of the population, while in the same month of the 
year 1868, the percentage was 42 to the 1000, and ar- 
gues that these figures prove that, if pauperism does 
increase in London, the Government will be quite able 
to manage it and its attendant evils. The Board pro- 
mises to assist the local authorities in the work of re- 
lieving the poor. 

John MacPherson, who is known as the “ Glendale 
martyr,” and Daniel MacCallum, a clergyman, have 
been arrested in the Isle of Skye on the charge of in- 
citing violence. MacCallum, as Chairman, advised a 
meeting of crofters to resist the removal of cattle. 
MacPherson also spoke at the meeting, giving the 
crofters similar advice. 

Advices have been received at Plymouth, England, 
that the Chinese steamship Takataman burst her boilers 
while running under high pressure in a gale off Nii- 
gata, and that 96 persons who were on board perished, 
including the officers, who were Englishmen. 

On the 11th instant, news was received in Paris of 
the death of Paul Bert, French Minister resident in 
Annam, who was reported the previous day to be criti- 
cally ill with fever. He had achieved a high reputa- 
tion in the scientific world by his interesting physio- 
logical researches, and especially by his bold experi- 
ments for ascertaining the conditions of human exist- 
ence at different altitudes. He had also published 
many works of a scientific character, and was the 
author of numerous articles on political subjects. 

Paris, Eleventh Mo. 12th.—The city of Nice has 
been visited by enormous waves from the Mediter- 
ranean. The water swept away the quays and the 
enneate on the Anglais plantation. Upward of a 

undred people were carried off their feet, and the 
quays and promenade covered with sand. ‘The devas- 
tation wrought by the waves extends two miles along 
Nice’s water front. 

At Cannes, which is twenty-two miles from Nice, a 
fierce storm has been raging, and two vessels are known 
to have been wrecked. Men standing on the quays 
were carried out to sea on immense waves. The 
Croisette promenade was destroyed. 

A rain amounting almost to a deluge has been fall- 
ing for four days at Gap, capital of the Department of 
Hautes-Alpes. A number of houses have been utterly 
destroyed by the floods resulting from the waterfall. 

The city of Aix is so badly flooded that travel in the 
streets is impossible except in boats. 

The rivers Po and Adige have overflowed and sub- 
merged the country along their courses. At Albenga 
the high waters of the Po dislodged the railway bridge 
while a train was crossing, precipitating the cars and 
passengers into the river. Five persons were drowned. 


Lambs were active 


Paris, Eleventh Mo. 10th.—The statement made 
the Marquis of Salisbury at the Lord Mayor's banquet 
in London last night, that England meant to remain 
in Egypt until her work in that country was completed, 
has made a profound impression in French political 
and financial circles. The National the Franco and 
other newspapers say they consider that the speech 
settles the question of evacuation, and shows that Eng- 
land’s determination is to make the occupation of 
Egypt indefinite and protracted. 

On the 13th inst,, Count Kalnoky, Minister of For. 
eign Affairs for the whole Austro-Hungarian Empi 
made before the delegations a declaration of the im. 
perial foreign policy. The tenor of his entire addres 
was pacific. Austria’s interests in Bulgaria will be the 
maintenance of treaty rights. It is immaterial how 
internal affairs in Bulgaria proceed if the essentials of 
the Berlin treaty are not infringed. The importance 
of General Kaulbars’ mission has been greatly over. 
estimated. He has succeeded in making Russian in- 
fluence felt in a most disagreeable manner, but he hag 
also evoked the sympathy of Europe for the Bulgarian 
people. If Austria is forced to interfere in order to 
vindicate the Berlin treaty, the sympathy and co-oper- 
ation are assured of all the Powers resolved to protect 
European treaties. 

On the 10th inst., the Bulgarian Sobranje decided to 
elect Prince Waldemar, the third son of the King of 
Denmark, as successor to Prince Alexander on the 
Bulgarian throne. On the 12th, a telegram was re 
ceived at Tirnova, from the King of Denmark, ex. 
pressing thanks for the honor conferred upon his 
but declining upon any condition to allow him to ac 
cept the throne. Upon receiving the telegram, the 
Bulgarian Regents resigned. The Sobranje voted con- 
fidence in the Regents, but they declined to withdraw 
their resignations. The Sobranje has adjourned, all 
the members going to Sofia. A deputation will visit 
the European Courts to solicit the Powers to nominate 
a candidate for the throne. 

Dispatches from Havana to the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, states that the sugar crop of Cuba is expect 
ed to be 800,000 tons, oul exceeds the largest crop 
hitherto raised on the island. 


A member of the Society of Friends desires a posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Apply at the Office of 
“The Friend,” 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. 


MARRIED, on the 28th of Tenth Month, 1886, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Howarp G. Taytor, son of J. Gardiner Taylor to 
ANNA M. Comrort, daughter of David Comfort. All 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

, at Plainfield, N. J., on Fourth-day, Tenth 
Mo. 27th, EpMunpD Woop, of Trenton, to Laura H, 
daughter of Isaac W. Rushmore, of Plainfield. 


Drep, at her residence, Camden, New Jersey, Fifth 
Mo. 20th, 1886, Exizanetu K., wife of Joseph B, 
Cooper, a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, New Jersey. 

, on the 2nd of Tenth Mo. 1886, Ann, wifeof 
Jonathan Copeland, and daughter of John and Martha 
Outland, in the 73rd year of her age, a member and 
elder of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of Friends 
North Carolina. This dear Friend was a firm believer 
in the doctrines and testimonies of ancient Quakerism 
as professed by Barclay, Fox and Penn. Althoughs 
victim of paralysis for six years previous to her death, 
her long confinement was marked with unshaken faith 
in her Redeemer, and she was at times so filled with 
the presence of her Saviour, that in much tendernes 
of spirit she would praise his holy name for his wor 
derful love to her soul. She was frequently engaged 
in supplication for her family, and seemed to haves 
work from time to time by way of counsel or encourage 
ment, to those with whom she met. As her 
strength decreased, she petitioned for patience to 
out to the end, and expressed her full readiness to 
saying that her Master’s time was hers. Thus 
quietly passed from works to reward. 

——, in New York City, Eleventh Mo. 3rd, 1884, 
EARL SHIny, in the 48th year of his age, a member 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, at Wilmington, Ohio, on the 7th of Eleventh 
Month, 1886, PHEese N. Doveras, widow of the lal 
Cornelius Douglas, after a painful illness of neatl! 
fourteen weeks. She was one of the few Friends t 
compose the Wilmington Monthly Meeting, that #4 
branch of Plainfield Quarterly Meeting of Fri 
Indiana. 
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